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vals, into the region of great ideas. Nevertheless, sufficient indication, if no proof sufficient, remains for us in his works ; we discern the brawny movements of a gigantic though untutored strength; and can understand how, in conversation, his quick sure insight into men and things may, as much as aught else about him, have amazed the best thinkers of his time and country.
But, unless we mistake, the intellectual gift of Burns is fine as well as strong.   The more delicate relations of things could not well have escaped his eye, for they were intimately present to his heart.    The logic of the senate and the forum is indispensable, but not all-sufficient; nay perhaps the highest Truth is that which will the most certainly elude it.    For this logic works by words, and highest/ it has been said, c cannot be expressed in we We are not without tokens of an openness for this truth also, of a keen though uncultivated sense for it, ing existed in Burns.   Mr. Stewart, it will be rememl 'wonders/ in the passage above quoted, that Burns! formed some distinct conception of the ' doctrine of ciation.'   We rather think that far subtler things doctrine of association had from of old been familiar to! Here for instance:
* We know nothing,* thus writes he, c or next to nothing, < structure of our souls, so we cannot account for those seeming capr: in them, that one should "be particularly pleased with tins tiling struck with that, wHch, on minds of a different cast, makes no es ordinary impression.    I have some favourite flowers in spring, ai which are the mountain-daisy, the harebell, the foxglove, the brier rose, the budding "birch, and the hoary hawthorn, that I and hang over with particular delight.   I never hear the loud j wnistle of the curlew in a summer noon, or the wild mixing cad| of a troop of gray plover in an autumnal morning, without elevation of soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry.   Te